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THE MIND OF THE CITIZEN. IV 



ARLAND D. WEEKS 
North Dakota Agricultural College 



THE PROBLEM OF COMPENSATION 

Evidently the most outstanding consideration with reference 
to incomes is that of their relation to the general welfare; and a 
social control is implied by the fact that incomes are rewards which 
society fixes or tolerates. Society is a party to every contract from 
which profits accrue. Should it be found that the interests of 
society are not suitably recognized in prevailing relations between 
services and rewards, the need of regulation would hardly be denied. 

It may be objected that society does not fix compensations. 
In the case of the postal clerk or the governor of a state or the 
nurse in a city hospital, society, acting through the appropriate 
civil authorities, does actually set salaries ; but what of the farmer's, 
the manufacturer's, or the physician's income? Are not these 
functionaries, though of society, yet apart from it for all purposes 
of profit and accumulation? These men go about their private 
affairs, making such profits as they may. Quite true; and under 
normal conditions society could perhaps do no better than to leave 
them alone, when compensations thus gained concur with what 
society for its own interests might specifically decree. But never- 
theless income-takers are in and of society; there is no Crusoe's 
island of individualism. Even in the case of the farmer, the 
government aids in the production of corn and wheat, which the 
farmer delivers at the railroad station in all the pride of ownership. 
In manifold ways society assists in the preparation of utilities for 
the market, and, in affording a market, supplies the factor without 
which all values would vanish. Income to private citizens is 
therefore hardly distinguishable, logically, from incomes paid 
public officials for avowed public service. 

There is a question as to whether the welfare of society is pro- 
moted by compensations made upon current terms. Are there 
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not services rendered for which society pays too little, or, through 
precedent, privilege, or indifference, for which it pays too much ? 
Are the interests of society suitably recognized in current allot- 
ments of income among individuals in the several pursuits and 
occupations? What is signally rewarded and therefore honored 
has an immense prestige over services and ideals which are stig- 
matized by non-payment or poverty. Bonusing an activity 
stimulates it. Is the social system of rewards, which is the total 
mechanism of compensation, really adapted to stimulate activities 
to the most desirable ends ? 

Is it to be supposed that takers of large incomes are by this 
token to be rated as having rendered society correspondingly 
valuable services, or that a small income means a small man? 
Observation does not admit an affirmative reply. For example, 
every little while one runs across evidence of the undesirability of 
selling whiskey. That a man who has made a million dollars by 
selling whiskey has any real claim to compensational, and inci- 
dentally social, preferment over a faithful superintendent of schools 
in the same city is not to be claimed. Here the rewards are in 
picturesquely perverse ratio to contributions to social welfare. 
Now the whiskey jobber gets his money, it is true, from people who 
want to buy whiskey, and not as an appropriation from the legis- 
lature, yet we can scarcely say that society, in the last analysis, 
does not reward him for circumventing laws, debauching citizens, 
and promoting crime. In certain sections of the United States 
embossed signs exhort to "chew Copenhagen snuff." Owners, 
field agents, and district managers of the combine which stands 
back of this pestiferous confusion draw salaries which would look 
big to preachers of righteousness. Compare the incomes of the 
railroad president and the president of a state board of railroad 
commissioners; of the scientist and the banker; of the corporation 
lawyer, who fights the public, and the state's attorney, who fights for 
the public. Compare the incomes of the taker of unearned incre- 
ment in a city and the park commissioner or the man who sweeps 
the streets. Unquestionably the most significant and productive 
service is the rearing of children; but what of the compensation of 
mothers ? Lumber barons who slaughter forest without replanting 
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and owners of factories in which children are exploited receive, 
on the other hand, financial returns which, conceived as expressions 
of approval, highly honor the recipients. 

Inequalities have arisen from various causes. Historical op- 
portunity has been a prolific source of individual aggrandizement. 
The pioneer who stumbled on a gold mine, the patentee of an 
immense acreage of new land, the early railroad promoter who 
secured the inevitable right-of-way, the homesteader whose horses 
went lame on land destined for office buildings, and the chosen who 
"get in on the ground floor," all illustrate the wisdom not only of 
being born at the right time but at the right place. Especially 
in new countries does historical opportunity appear, and a variety 
of peculiar advantages to individuals are afforded. However, as 
population settles into environment frontier privileges disappear, 
and large taking of wealth comes to rest upon other grounds, 
though, of course, inheritance often relates great modern incomes 
to ancestral "sooners." 

Inheritance plays a leading part. Not only the possessions of 
the wealthy, but of the merely well-to-do, are determined in a 
great number of cases by the accumulations of ancestry. Early 
inequalities of income result in similar inequalities today. The 
form of the doctrine of compensation which reads that families 
pass from "shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves" in three generations looks 
suspiciously like a consolation of mythology. Inheritance occupies 
a very commanding position among the factors making for current 
inequalities. 

But men's present occupations have singularly different eco- 
nomic outcomes. Something like historical opportunity appears 
in connection with new forms of goods. The automobile industry 
began gradually, and has created fortunes. Men so situated as to 
be led into this field have generally achieved a success less possible 
to persons of small original capital in older lines of commercial 
activity. Manufactured breakfast foods, from which immense 
incomes are derived, had an auspicious moment for investment. 
Doubtless there are still ahead novel processes and unique devices 
to be seized upon for great profits, though that the nascent stage 
for fortune building has, in the case of various utilities, like oil or 
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armor plate, passed is evident. Systematic exploration for eco- 
nomic opportunities by the powers of wealth does not tend, more- 
over, to the financial increase of the ambitious individual of small 
means. There are perhaps bigger fish in the sea than have ever 
been caught, but they are likely, unless all signs fail, to be landed 
by a commercial armada rather than by a rowboat. 

As between occupations whose aim is gain, and others, like 
teaching or civil service, which afford no speculative chances, the 
advantage for wealth accumulation lies all with the former. A 
very large percentage of people are in no position to expect more 
than mere maintenance. The salary status opens to no expansive 
outlook, while wages are usually modest. Extreme economy and 
compound interest may combine to a considerable saving, yet 
stated compensation, so widely prevalent, sets firm limits. Often- 
times, persons of large wealth have had their start in this way, but 
at some notable moment a more likely method presented itself. 

Of ways to wealth the surest is monopoly. Monopoly ap- 
pears when one has something which another wants and cannot 
get elsewhere. So far as strawberries for supper are concerned, 
it is evident that the local supply controls purchasing; it matters 
not that there is no national strawberry combine, or that straw- 
berries are going to waste in the Hood River Valley. The one 
taxicab before a thunder-storm represents a monopoly. One wants 
to buy a tireless cooker, but the particular kind is made by a single 
firm, which has an iron-clad agreement, signed, with hardware 
dealers not to sell at less than a given price, seemingly exorbitant 
— another monopoly. Whenever a dealer or professional man 
can make one pay his price or go without the desired utility or 
service, there is a form of monopoly illustrated. We are all, 
perhaps, at one time or another, monopolists; there are, coming 
and going, millions of monopolies, most of which are petty and 
transient. But the ideal monopolist is one who squeezes into a 
central position, cunningly attaches himself to a main conduit of 
popular sustenance, and taxes every breath, imitating the function 
of government in assessing dues upon a populace. 

Those gifted folk who are monopolists in skill or genius, whose 
capital is personality or attainments, as the author, musician, or 
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actor, represent services for which society gladly pays tribute. 
The money taken in by a wholesome and noted public speaker, 
a faithful physician, or a daring aviator seems, regardless of amount, 
singularly free from taint. In league with the phonograph, how- 
ever, the earnings of the famous singer stand a chance of being 
viewed with less equanimity. 

But no matter how gained, great individual wealth raises 
questions of social welfare. Wasteful consumption, demoralizing 
standards of living, the poverty reflex of high life, the fixation of 
orders in society corresponding, undemocratically, with economic 
levels, even the development of wretched human varieties — these 
considerations do not permit the man of wealth to be the sole judge 
of the acceptability of bloated ownership, though the delicacy of 
the issue and the concurrence of wealth with position have indeed 
delayed the day of rational interference. 

It would be a bold debater who should attempt to show that 
gradations of income correspond, within miles of approximation, to 
degrees of social desirability; the misfits are too plentiful. No 
university president could hope for such pecuniary reward as is 
enjoyed by the human terminus of a money pipe-line leading to a 
reservoir of privilege. And, coming to the quality of service 
rendered, we find that the moral hardness and conscienceless 
exploitation, on which riches often rest, enforce a strict selection of 
beneficiaries. Sensitive intelligence could hardly meet the tests 
of moral induration required in various phases of big business, and 
thus favors go to a brusquely acquisitive type. 

Various activities from which wealth is derived have an anti- 
social character; and others, distinctly pro-social, are without 
substantial remuneration. There is no presumption of acceptable 
service because dividends are large, nor is to be inferred from one's 
poverty that society does not profit by his services. Wealth is 
produced by labor, yet is often garnered by those who toil not. 
The marketing of adulterated, short-weight, and shoddy goods; 
the foisting upon the public of noxious products; the decoying of 
buyers through a multitude of sham claims; the artificial creation 
of scarcities; the "hold-ups" of exorbitant prices for the necessaries 
of lif e ; the pandering to ignorance and vulgarity : these pass muster 
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in the prevailing system of social rewards. The question as to 
what one does to get his income — how he actually affects society — 
is never asked with authority, except in a narrow list of conventional 
offenses. There is no rational attempt on behalf of society to 
appraise services and adjust compensations. 

Thus the society tolerates or condones the getting of money 
even by means which imply injuries to the public. In certain 
cases communities may mildly embarrass the money-taker, but 
there is a fairly open field for fraud and privilege. Society might 
well ask every man just how he gets his income. There is really 
nothing more interesting than knowing other people's business, 
and even in the face of objections there is nothing which should be 
more legitimate. In fact, society very much needs to know; for 
means of support, which are so largely invisible, are related to the 
subject-matter of social justice, and an unheard-of publicity 
commends itself. 

Great inequalities of possession, arising from systemless social 
rewards, give rise, among other evils, to the particular one of the 
suppression of opinions. An untrammeled issuance of ideas from 
active minds conduces to welfare. When, however, the yeast of 
thought is imprisoned through a prudence whose origin is fear of 
economic powers, there falls upon society a conventionalism, and 
conversations are diverted to safe if unprofitable themes. Though 
there is evidence of a freedom of utterance, even a literature of 
exposure, yet the circumspection of the business and the professional 
man is notably stultifying, and, being so, represents the loss of a 
social asset; business modifies the truth of intercourse. The fear 
of "getting in wrong" with superior commercial powers has a 
repressive influence, revealed, for example, in unwillingness to be 
quoted as to explanations of the high cost of living; and there is 
nothing more hopeless and depressing than the conversational 
positions of agents of large industrial concerns who are schooled in 
defensive economics. One is impressed with the seeming unanimity 
of feudalistic thought which may be caused to prevail. Probably 
there is sufficient mental vigor among those who have little to lose 
by open speaking to prevent an inspired control of opinion from 
hardening into a lasting domination, but it is unpleasant to know 
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that a large number are today silenced effectively as to the positive 
support of newer ideals. The shadow of big business chills num- 
bers of thoughtful men in salaried positions. With less economic 
dependence no doubt the volume of frank talk would prove so 
interesting that one would have renewed objection to the approach 
of old age. 

There is an opposition to welfare implied in the very existence 
of wide inequalities of income. The significant reforms of the day 
center in the correction of abuses in the distribution of wealth, and 
the collective force of privilege is opposed to means which would 
set society upon a more rational basis. Great private wealth 
obstructs, perverts, and prevents. To what ramifications of 
undesirableness may planless compensation not lead? Not only 
the patent deficiencies of poverty, but, as well, forces tending to 
defeat civilization appear under plutocracy. The difficulties of 
social betterment are increased when large prizes function in 
opposition and when pro-social activities so often must rely on 
charity. 

But is the time ripe for the social control of incomes ? Begin- 
nings are being made. Under the Wisconsin minimum-wage law, 
a commission orders wages increased, and thus virtually orders 
employers' incomes decreased; here is the principle in full working 
order. The income tax is an example of the taking off of the tops 
of incomes to build other incomes up from the bottom. There is 
the inheritance tax. Further extensions of the principle will 
doubtless follow and tentative rules of procedure should not be 
hard to formulate. Where incomes are larger than necessary or 
desirable and where they are smaller than welfare requires, there 
let remedies apply. The peculiar advantages of profit-taking 
which are afforded by society to those who follow certain occupa- 
tions might properly pay special tribute; for no man alone in these 
days "makes money" — society makes or helps make; it is a civic 
idiosyncrasy that the individual so often takes it. The "risk" 
of investment is an exaggerated and specious argument for license; 
for who risks more than those who risk their lives — miners, rock 
blasters, trainmen, and shirtwaist makers ? The man who receives 
only a living wage runs risks; he is imperiled through lack of sur- 
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plus income with which to secure the services of nurse and physi- 
cian; he may be unable to marry, or if married be subject to squalid 
conditions; he risks poverty and dependence in old age. Where 
businesses are of doubtful character, the principle of taxing the 
community therefor through the dealer should certainly yield 
to the plan of actually taxing the income of the individual thus 
engaged, even to the destruction of the employment. Irrational- 
ities in income apportionment could be brought under discussion 
and deliberation by a central industrial and compensation com- 
mission. Those who are underpaid should receive more; those 
who are overpaid should be given less; bonuses should go to good 
workers; evil-doers should not be rewarded — not liberally. Ab- 
normal acquisitiveness should not be allowed to flaunt socially 
desirable traits. 

In times past the money hunt has been subject to one leading 
principle: get as much as possible. This principle still holds, 
modified by but the slight restrictions of the penal code. Unregu- 
lated accumulation, however, with no natural equity in opportu- 
nities for wealth-getting, results in wide variance of desert and 
income. Some, whom society should most generously reward, 
must "struggle for a living"; others tap the total social income for 
returns astoundingly out of proportion to their essential services. 
The idle may even luxuriate, while skill, industry, character, and 
intelligence have a hard time to get along. Society has not under- 
taken the suitable apportionment of the wealth which the prevail- 
ing system of production has brought into being. The division of 
wealth today is not rational; it is chaotic. 

THE SPIRIT OF LABOR 

Intelligence may be judged by the circumstances under which 
one is content. Many labor under conditions which they know 
to be unsatisfactory but over which they have little if any control. 
But if the conditions under which large numbers work are unjust 
the fact is an indictment of the collective intelligence which func- 
tions in government, for government determines, actively or 
passively, all social conditions not chargeable to nature itself. 
Are conditions of labor fitted to the nature of workers ? 
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A large fund of human energy is usually latent, a fact shown 
when people engage in sports. Even the lazy youth, so called, will 
surprise his elders by the head of steam developed when a fishing 
trip is under consideration, and if spading for angleworms could be 
appropriated for purposes of tilling the garden, a family supply of 
vegetables would be a universal luxury. The tale is told of a 
designing person who suggested to a group of boys that a ditch was 
on fire and that the stones in a near-by pile were buckets of water. 
The boys put out the "fire," incidentally moving the stone heap, 
with great enjoyment and actual refreshment. In the world at 
large here and there are individuals who work in the spirit of play; 
they do much with far less fatigue than was experienced by the 
negro who sat on the plow handles "hurrying up sundown." But 
in a multitude of situations today the spirit of joyful accomplish- 
ment is absent. Freight cars are slammed together — they belong 
to "the company." The plumber is deliberate. Workmen 
loiter and the comings and goings of the boss are noted with an 
interest which does not appear in putting in window casings. The 
ticket agent who "damns" the railroad upon opening his envelope, 
containing in fact a slight advance in wages, reveals a state of 
mind. The spiritless and sodden tread of millions headed for 
factories cannot but be impressive. Enthusiasm is guarded against 
by system, lest the employee produce more than the rules of his 
fellows allow; and this is not to criticize a method of warfare, for 
warfare it is. How many are joyful over the day's work ? How 
often is the clock not stared out of countenance ? What of the 
inner strain and depression of employees in factories when they 
"look upon their employer as an aristocrat, their foreman as a slave 
driver, their machine as a treadmill, and the world at large as against 
them," and when "their faces are frozen in a perpetual grouch?" 

Of all wastes that of untapped or improperly tapped reservoirs 
of human energy should receive first consideration. To align 
occupations with the currents of nerve force deserves the attention 
of science, not alone for increase of production, but especially out 
of regard for the increase of the sum total of happiness, for the 
whole world labors and too rarely happily. Differences in zest are 
not entirely peculiar to the individual; the eager employer and the 
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lagging crew are fundamentally alike, as would be shown upon 
exchange of places. If the wheels of the world's work turn slowly, 
or if, when they turn, they revolve with the friction of joyless 
effort, it is no fault of original nature, for that nature is a dynamo 
of nerves and muscles whose very joy is exertion. Of course the 
world's work, at least some of it, gets done; but how ? 

A large part of modern employment is an evident maladjust- 
ment to the worker. Due to technicalities and abnormalities of 
land ownership or transportation or profits, the factory worker 
too often suffers a wearing outrage of instincts by being confined in 
a species of artificial inferno. The division of labor has committed 
the toiler to a monotony of task which is absolutely without war- 
rant in his psychological economy, for a natural environment affords 
a range of experiences and draws upon all parts of the organism 
rather than overtaxes a nerve center or set of muscles. The forced 
production represented by slave-labor and the difficulty of getting 
people to work with spirit suggest that there has been historically 
and is today an almost complete neglect of the organization of 
industry with reference to natural incentives. People cannot be 
kept from working, provided employment corresponds to nervous 
organization. Need there be so complete a divorce between 
spontaneity, preference, and play and the job? Must work be 
drudgery? Cannot the distinction between work and play be 
greatly lessened if not abolished? Nothing is more unsuited to 
human nature than the steady grind imposed by the division of 
labor and the factory system, which tend to make man a machine. 
Especially odious is the antithesis of routine and initiative and of 
physical and mental activity represented by the workroom and the 
office; one performs, the other manages; one is hands, the other 
head. In splitting up work we split up people. One has to be 
trimmed down to fit into a niche. 

It might seem difficult to introduce into a system of production 
a distinct recognition of the individual tendencies related to travel, 
experimentation, curiosity, sociability, sympathy, hunting, leader- 
ship, and the like, but only by more fully conforming to natural 
interests may the time-honored curse of drudging labor be trans- 
formed into joyful effort. For example, why should not employees 
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occasionally travel, even if more goods could be made and sold 
by keeping for a lifetime one man on the road and another station- 
ary? A larger recognition of natural interests and capacities in 
industrial organization would indeed involve many changes, but 
it is beyond dispute that the dementalizing of employees by 
monotony and the development of a sizzling animosity which today 
condemn our industrial order, the everywhere observed discord 
between occupation and interest, the hating of the job, bode no 
good. The short answer, "Quit your kicking or get out," is hardly 
a comprehensive or an appropriate one to the problem of irritating 
and unnecessarily artificial conditions. 

But it is in connection with the sense of utility and remuneration 
that the problem of motivation becomes most acute. Not that 
the employee of a swollen trust sees no use in making window glass 
or steel billets; the social use of manufactured goods must appeal 
even to resentful labor — barring commodities of worthless or 
shoddy character — but of what use is it to one to sow that another 
may reap ? To the factory hand it must be a sobering thought 
to realize that for his cents others take dollars. "I should think 
your employees would strike," said an unsophisticated western 
lawyer to an old-time friend, the manager of a textile factory in 
New England, on being told that the profits of the concern were 
over 300 hundred per cent the previous year. "They would, 
if they knew it," was the reply. A recent writer of conventional 
point of view naively remarks: "The size of the profit per unit 
of output is not generally known to the mechanical departments." 1 
When compensation is limited, bearing no equitable relation to 
the profits of an industry, there is not the slightest incentive to 
labor with enthusiasm; on the contrary, to a thinking person, 
there are strong motives for virtual if not pronounced sabotage. 
With the spirit of emulation planted deep in the nature of man, 
implying an eternal struggle for equality of conditions, it can 
scarcely be expected that the process of shaking the bough for 
someone else to get the apple can be lastingly typical of production. 
The only peace in the industrial world that may exist under the 
wage system depends upon not letting the employees know what 

1 James Hartness, The Human Factor in Works Management. 
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the profits are; hence the popularity of watered stock and the 
secrecy of business details. Indeed, the exhibition of wealth tends 
to incubate revolutionistic philosophy or inspire with the numbing 
sentiment, "What's the use?" If resentment smolders the more 
is the pity; for people are not happy when they smolder, and the 
world has the makings of happiness. The suddenness of modern 
wealth-making has concurred with a miracle of inertia on the part 
of the general public to postpone the day of reckoning, and the 
preposterous abortion of the present distribution of wealth is only 
recently producing its effects upon emotions. 

The current disposition to identify religion with the affairs of 
the day results in disinclination to rely upon the righting of the 
balance in the hereafter through the difficulty with which the rich 
man enters heaven as compared with the welcome to the expro- 
priated. The employee is willing to take his share of the world's 
goods now, and suffer the consequences, though the idea that 
poverty is a blessing has a longevity which is but slowly affected 
by actual evidence of its devastating character, as shown in the 
operating rooms of hospitals, in stagnant farm homes, in the aged 
faces of child-labor, in jaws made toothless from lack of a dentist's 
services, and in the dulness and bigotry of isolation and absence 
of books. The impecunious religious enthusiast of old looked 
forward to golden streets, in the meantime being disdainful of his 
neighbor's higher economic status, but the theoretical ulterior 
advantages of poverty are depreciated when the vital functioning 
of wealth for welfare appears at every turn. Indeed even not yet 
fully laid is the poor-student myth; that anyone should believe 
that an undernourished youth dividing his daily energy between 
hard labor and studies should thus make sure of laurels is about 
as reasonable as to expect a horse from a laundry wagon to reach 
the wire ahead of a racer in the pink of condition. 

There should be proper and sufficient motivation in industry. 
To work because one fears to lose a position is a low condition, and 
the dread of the displeasure of the boss reduces one to the status 
of dumb driven cattle. Even to spend a lifetime in labor for the 
sake of anticipating funeral expenses does not strike one as ade- 
quate motivation. There must be sizable returns or explicit 
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approval; there must be the feeling that one is getting somewhere, 
that he is getting something out of his work for himself, and that 
every stroke tells for an objective point. To exhort one to love 
his work when he gets nothing out of it is unseemly. Our system- 
less compensation leaves the great bulk of population without 
effective incentive. True, the occasional person sees an oppor- 
tunity for a "killing," and his community is afforded the spectacle 
of a man really in earnest, but the average workman, and, under 
present conditions, in many cases the governmental or civil service 
employee as well, suffers from lack of motive. Probably no grocer 
would personally deliver articles at the door of his customer with- 
out looking at the accompanying slip to see if it corresponded with 
the goods being delivered; then what does it mean when, according 
to testimony, not one delivery clerk out of a dozen takes the 
pains to do the same ? The proprietor of a clothing store shows 
a real interest in selling goods; but his clerks, especially in his 
absence, may greet the incomer with a look of glazed indifference; 
yet such will "yell their heads off" when the home baseball team 
scores. 

An argument for motivation may be drawn from the small 
farmer. He directs his own labor and feeling that he is free is 
really little concerned with the measure of gain; he is "inde- 
pendent," and the fact, which should be disconcerting, that he 
often throws in his labor to obtain such a return on his capital as, 
otherwise invested, he might secure with little or no labor, impresses 
him but slightly — he is his own boss. Indeed, the hope of securing 
liberty with a few acres inspires a great many people in cities. 
Now to clamp a person into a position where he neither knows how 
much he produces, but is sure that his compensation will in any 
event be a minimum one, nor has a voice in the management of his. 
employment seems a peculiarly obnoxious affront to personality, 
and "industrial war" is a logical result. It is a scientific wonder 
that the gear of industry does not clog hopelessly under these 
conditions. Industry must sooner or later answer to each man his- 
question, Of what use is it to me ? To substantial, rational, and 
satisfying rewards, not complicated with gross advantage to others,, 
the productional system must move forward, presumably through 
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occupational autonomy, but in any case in conformity with the 
psychology of motive. 

Where there is a feeling of injustice in economic relations, where 
there is imperfect motivation for effort, a spirit of indifference and 
protest develops which results in a kind of sabotage. Sabotage is 
not new; it is as old as the hills, if by it be meant injury to the 
quantity as well as to the quality of the product. The difference 
in zeal between the man who has a stake in the outcome of an 
enterprise and one who believes he has none is so wide as not to 
have escaped attention the world over. Soldiering and inefficiency 
are characteristic of millions today, who under a different industrial 
organization would be energetic and optimistic. A subtle sabotage 
may be discovered in a thousand quarters — the waste of materials, 
neglect of tools and equipment, and manifold unwilling-iess to take 
pains. But how idle to expect the employed to take the same 
degree of interest as the employer, if the latter reaps preponderant 
benefits. 

It is a question of much importance whether real pleasure is 
taken in work. The actual mental attitudes prevailing among 
people working for wages and salaries are, if among the more elusive, 
yet among the most important conditions of society. If there is 
chronic discord between the man and his job, something is funda- 
mentally wrong. Even in cases where irritation does not take the 
shape of open complaint, a seated sense of injustice deeply influences 
happiness on earth. Young men set out in high hopes, to become 
soured and careless upon being inoculated with the suspicion that 
a square deal in the economic system is out of the question. They 
see great rewards going to questionable beneficiaries; they see the 
industrious exploited; they come to fear that everything worth 
going after has been gobbled up by the representatives of privilege 
and corporate influence. They ask if it is worth while to try to 
get ahead; they believe the cards are stacked against them. The 
rewards which society should place before the individual should in 
one respect be like the penalities for crime — they should be certain. 

The loosened moral fiber of great numbers, the flabby attack 
on difficulties, the disposition to go with the current, and the appar- 
ent passing away of a certain Spartan quality of perseverance are 
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associated with a growing skepticism in regard to certainty of 
reward. When a carpenter avowedly works only just enough to 
keep himself going, because he believes that his labor chiefly 
enriches someone else, a striking bit of evidence is afforded. 

There are a multitude of the so-called shiftless. The labor 
market is full of men who lack incentive; is it solely their fault? 
But shiftlessness is bound to increase with intelligence if there 
seems a lessening chance of success. Is the spirit of play, of 
adventure, of exploration, of wager, if you please, lacking in those 
who make up the army of the unemployed and the millions who 
merely mark time ? Tenant farmers — and three-fifths of the farms 
of Illinois are operated by tenants — are notoriously shiftless. 
Shiftlessness would lessen if they owned the land and did not 
expect to be robbed in the market. The tenant who is thought to 
make too much money for the landlord may lose caste. It is less 
a wonder that so many people do so ill than that in the absence 
of appeal to effective motives so many do so well. 

It may be argued that conditions are no worse than in the past; 
but it is really not by the past that the sufficiency of motivation 
should be judged. It is rather by the possibility of releasing 
energy and joy in work under more ideal conditions. Work has 
been a "curse," and even now the great majority, barring, among 
others, artists, Chautauqua lecturers, mothers, and dray drivers, 
who often seem to be enjoying life, seek their pleasures apart from 
the employments in which their lives are spent. It is commonly 
accepted that there is to be little happiness during working hours; 
some fleeting digression from occupation is looked forward to as the 
justification for industry, and vain amusements feebly fill a want 
which would better be supplied by pleasure in one's tasks. 

Fear is still a dominant motive: fear of discharge, of disgrace, 
of the gun man and the militia, of starvation. The masses are not 
really inspirited to labor; they are driven and compelled under a 
fear system so rooted as to be respectable. Insufficiency and 
uncertainty of reward are coupled with a lagging which only the 
threat of suffering may overcome. But fear is blasting in its 
effects, even if men are so wonted as not to be acutely conscious 
of it. The stimulation to effort is often a push instead of a pull, 
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but the ideal incentives are those which enlist the individual gladly 
for the sake of an objective clearly seen and hopefully sought. 
Greater openness of opportunity to all comers; less privilege and 
exploitation; a fairer field and fewer favors; more certainty of 
that social approval which consists of adequate income; better 
adjustment between desert and remuneration: such conditions 
would put spirit and joy into occupations and would advance 
enterprise; such conditions would be a sufficient answer to time- 
honored complaints in regard to the lack of interest on the part of 
labor. If only the world's work sprang from its hopes and ideals 
rather than from its fears! 

In view of the actual nature of people — the springs of action — 
one can hardly deny that modern industrialism represents malad- 
justment between work and the man. Occasional employers pride 
themselves upon taking into account the welfare of employees, but 
our social and industrial standards are strangely inverted when the 
happiness of the worker is an afterthought. 

It is possible for an employee to labor efficiently for years 
without knowing for a certainty that his work is appreciated. 
What a state of affairs, when the very breath of our nostrils is 
praise. Consider the lack of honor for those who do dangerous 
and severe work; indifference if not contempt is often their portion. 

One of the requirements for a satisfying life is to have a voice 
in management. To have a voice in government is not more 
important than to have a voice in the business with which one is 
connected. But the autocratic principle prevails in industry. 
Democracy is yet to be extended to productive enterprise. The 
boss, the superintendent, and the proprietor have the same sort 
of relation to employees as autocrats to their subjects. The 
principle of self-government is as desirable in a factory as in a state. 

As great as is the unrest of labor it is far less than autocracized 
industry warrants. Those who protest are still in the minority. 
There are still numbers like Daudet's peasants and the simple 
British working-men whose psychology is so clearly described by 
Robert Tressall. 1 There must be a wider dissatisfaction before 
economic democracy may be attained, and after dissatisfaction 

1 The Ragged-trousered Philanthropists. 
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there are problems of reorganization fully as onerous and complex 
as those of political democracy now in process of solution. 

A SENSE OF HUMANITY 

Under present conditions a calamity in any part of the world 
affects every other part. War and waste, flood and famine set 
up influences that reach far. The retardation of any nation, its 
ignorance and illiteracy similarly menace other nations — through 
diseases brought in at ports or through an emigration carrying 
with it low standards and brutish qualities. A country cannot 
long maintain a civilization far above the average; no country 
can safely be insensible to conditions prevailing elsewhere. A 
highly cultivated family living among the ignorance and dirt of 
neighbors is constantly menaced. So with a nation. It is impor- 
tant that there be no backward nations for they are a drawback 
to civilization the world over. The evolution of the working class 
is hampered by the existence of serf states of mind in the farthest 
country on the map. To better one's own condition one must 
think in terms of fraternity. Brotherhood is dictated by economic 
considerations. The recognition of interrelationships is a needed 
part of one's mental equipment. It is necessary that parochialism 
and provincialism be done away with, and that a ruinous patriot- 
ism, out of which conflicts and hatreds rise, be dispossessed by a 
world-consciousness. 

This consciousness is appearing, to a large extent arising from 
causes not deliberately set in motion. International commerce has 
developed a non-provincial point of view. To become friendly 
when there is mutual understanding is as inevitable as once to 
regard the stranger as a natural enemy to be defrauded, killed, or 
eaten. Acquaintance and communication make for a world-sense. 
Hence the advantage of the convening of hundreds of international 
congresses to consider scientific and other subjects not confined to 
national boundaries. The interchange of instructors among the 
schools of various countries is of promise, and the development of 
fraternalism represented by the international socialist movement, 
which binds together the working-classes of the more developed 
peoples, is a contribution to world-betterment whose importance 
can hardly be exaggerated. 
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It is especially desirable that there be appeals to the emotions 
in behalf of internationalism. The man who thinks knows already 
that there is everything to gain by world-concord, so it is the man 
governed by other people's ideas who needs to be reached, and he 
requires a training of the emotions. An international flag would 
have great possibilities. The fetishism of millions could be attached 
in course of time to an international emblem, always to float above 
the flags of nations, which now stand in part for the concentrated 
prejudices and hatreds of centuries, fortifying evil moods by per- 
petual reminder. 

The emphasizing of the social rather than the national aspects 
of history weakens virulent patriotism and establishes a better 
outlook. The egotism of race is inflamed by attention to old-time 
military episodes and by the selection of historical materials which, 
as in Germany, may be designed rather to form willing recruits 
to the colors than to make intelligence impartial. While rational 
people usually claim recovery from early impressions received from 
textbooks in history, a recrudescence of juvenile prejudice perhaps 
awaits but the blare of the band, and Fourth of July oratory and 
reminiscence are not without saddening implications. The pro- 
vincialism which conceives the foreigner as a barbarian or a beast 
should, not only be consciously conserved in the name of patriotism, 
but most definitely caused to disappear. 

Membership in clannish groups makes for anti-social states of 
mind. It is natural to form clans and groups, but it is important 
that the sense of kinship shall not be too limited. The member of 
a gang is unfitted for society because his world is too small. If 
his loyalty extended to the general public he would be a good 
citizen. The politician whose world is confined to his "friends" 
is, let us hope, to be permanently superseded by the servant of the 
public whose devotions are not even confined to his "party." So 
the individual content to hurrah for his city, college, baseball team, 
denomination, or country should be regarded as having stages of 
development ahead of him. The highest emotional and rational 
development is expressed in the words, "The world is my country 
and to do good is my religion." 

The chronic impediment to world-fellowship is war, or the 
spirit which outcrops in war, a spirit whose basis is in instinct; 
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for there is no reason, no logic, for war. It is in essence a purely 
instinctive reaction to a situation. War does not improve a race; 
it does not improve morals; it does not in general help business; 
it does not add to happiness; it has not a single rational justifi- 
cation. On the other hand it combines evils so almost scien- 
tifically that if we did not know its instinctive bases it might be 
regarded as the masterpiece of a diabolical intelligence. There 
is no well-reasoned and uninspired support of war, and it is the 
problem of dealing with its peculiar psychology that is today 
uppermost. 

The psychology of war is primitive, and the primitive mind is 
found in undeveloped adults and in adolescents. The armies of the 
North in the Civil War were made up largely of boys — virtually 
constituting a children's crusade. Boys like nothing better than 
war tales, this selection representing their sharing in the emotional 
life of primitive man; however, except in cases of a virtual arrest 
of development, sometimes even appearing in men of otherwise 
consistent maturity, youth is likely to outgrow the militaristic 
stage and acquire peace traits. 

It is instinctive to react to an affront by the most direct method, 
to strike back. This native response, hardly exhibited at all in 
the shooting of strangers in long-drawn-out campaigns, appeals 
especially to intelligences little prescient of results and impatient 
of judicious delay. The physical rather than the mental reso- 
lution of a difficulty implies an absence of rationality. Worsted 
in debate, the undeveloped man may ejaculate, "Well, I can lick 
him anyhow"; failing to repair a machine, he feels like smashing 
it; unable to command the intelligence required to deal with child 
or horse, he "gives it a good thrashing"; whenever intelligence 
fails to solve a problem, force is resorted to. To be sure, either 
party to a fight may alone be the undeveloped individual. But in 
every case a fight is a resort to instinctive rather than rational 
alternatives, and every conflict implies either a primitive mind or 
a bullying for unfair advantage. 

So far as wars represent the willing participation of the private 
soldier, the motives are not far to seek. The travel impulse is 
a dominant one among adolescents, the desire to see new places 
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being among the strongest of interests. 1 Enlistment has been a 
means of securing travel, which historically has been beyond the 
purse of the average youth. The appeal is made to young men to 
join the navy in order to "see the world." One can imagine the 
downright delight of the adolescent in former periods, before the 
days of the locomotive, when a call to arms meant an excursion 
from England into France or from France to Ireland. During the 
period of chronic wars only the rich could travel, and the migratory 
instinct, of which the railroad today is the principal outlet, was 
corked up. Even the known dangers of arms presumably barely 
dampened the ardor for such seeing of new places. The time is 
now scarcely past when one who had been abroad was venerated 
and envied. The talk of the young men who volunteered for the 
Spanish-American War was of seeing Cuba or the Philippines, 
while the dangers of the war were appropriately minimized. In 
the time of the Civil War, few northerners knew much of the South, 
and the romance of a strange land, uniting with the music interest, 
swelled enlistments. Lacking such incentives, the call to arms, 
North or South, would have perhaps met with an indifference which 
would have dictated a reasoned settlement of differences. 

Cheap travel accordingly tends to let the gas out of the bag 
of militarism, and the moving picture representing far-away scenes 
perhaps relieves Wanderlust and makes for peace. In view of the 
fact that the desire to see new places is so strong that life will be 
risked, the cheapening of transportation is important as a peace 
measure. The desire to liberate the Cuban reconcentrado might, 
as a result of intelligent travel to our great cities, have given way 
to an interest to deliver millions of Americans out of rotten slums. 

The peculiar susceptibility of adolescence, with its impulsions 
and ignorance, to militaristic expeditions suggests the wisdom of 

1 Professor Thorndike in his Principles of Teaching, p. ror, gives a list of ten 
interests; viz., being present at a party; eating a good dinner; playing indoor games, 
such as games of cards; playing outdoor games, such as baseball, basket-ball, tennis; 
working with tools, as carpentering or gardening; hearing music, as at a concert; 
being present at a theater; reading a story; resting, such as lying in a hammock or 
on a couch; traveling or seeing new places. It is the experience of the present writer 
that when adolescents are asked to indicate their preferences in order among these 
interests the first choice falls to traveling or seeing new places, with hearing music in 
second place. 
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quarantining society as much as possible against such influence. 
The very fact of adolescence will permanently afford some basis 
of appeal which may be made use of by such interests as would keep 
the world armed, though we can hardly know how successful would 
be efforts to teach children from the first the advantages of peace. 
But if war were declared, not by monarchs, nor by Congress, which, 
while thought sometimes not to be sufficiently responsive to public 
opinion, is often unduly subservient to mere opinion, but by 
popular election, to be participated in only by voters above the 
age of twenty-five years, with cumulative voting by parents, the 
likelihood of war would be vastly diminished. Such voting would 
represent deliberation, which is always fatal to a fight. 

The spirit of youth is in league with militarism because of its 
adventure, its novelty, and its opportunities for heroic action and 
display. There is a subtle thread of sex interest. A youth will 
perform strange feats to win favor, and not only heroic actions but 
heroic appearance counts. Feminine admiration of the uniform 
has had its effect, but if every maid realized, as she would if it were 
called to her attention, that every fruitful bullet appointed an 
unfruitful woman, feminine influence would be cast for civilization. 
Every man killed means an "old maid" or a widow. A woman's 
life is lost with every man's. 

But is there not a still deeper reason why men fight ? Is it not 
a struggle for life ? Nothing that is now meant by life can be as 
well secured by fighting as by united effort. Mutual help brings 
life. Life is to be had by co-operation, even as the cells of the 
body co-operate in health. Fighting is a luxury. The world 
cannot afford to fight. 

But the fighting tendency, directed to suitable ends, is valuable, 
indispensable, for it supplies motive power. A substitute for 
fighting against people may be found in fighting against evils, with 
mankind enlisted under one banner. It is the condemnation of 
war that its targets are people. There is surely enough to fight — 
poverty, disease, ignorance, ugliness, erosion, weeds, bad roads. 
Let wars be made against evils, not against people. The fighting 
against people, when there are so many evils to fight, is dire waste. 

The winning over of the military class to peace would be 
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furthered by adequate provision for the interests of the professional 
soldier, whose investment of time, devotion, and money in his 
specialty would seem lost were wars to cease. It is a serious 
matter for one to have cause to fear loss of occupation when at an 
age when the learning of other arts presents difficulties. It is 
quite human, therefore, for the military class to magnify its calling. 
The soldier should be assured of employment in police duty, the 
forestry service, public engineering works, and other activities 
in which military preparation would function advantageously. 

It is inconceivable that the intelligence of the world should not 
ultimately prove sufficient for the abolition of war, even though 
there is still war and preparation for war. The highest intelligence 
of the world is perfectly clear as to the unwisdom of war, but much 
of the keenest intelligence is aligned with private interests which 
profit in some way from militarism. A great mass of people, the 
successors of vast slave, serf, and peasant populations, possess a 
mental development which exposes them to manipulation for 
military purposes. War fives because there are millions who do 
not think. Wars may be "pulled off" by the action of a few who 
are in a position to manipulate the ignorant elements of popu- 
lation. Thus ignorance breeds war, and the ignorant man is a 
menace. But ignorance is lack of nurture, it is not necessarily 
incapacity; there are relatively few feeble-minded. The teaching 
of peace is all that is lacking to make war impossible. The sug- 
gestion may be caused to prevail that it is better to sign the inevit- 
able treaty of peace before rather than at the close of hostilities, 
and that the interests of the workers of the world are one. 



